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Notes. 


JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


(See ante, pp. 121, 143, 162, 183, 203, 222.) 


SomE mystery has always prevailed as to 
how the Government first acquired know- 
ledge of the existence of the parodies. If the 
“Case for Counsel’? (Add. MS. 30,885, 
f. 155) is to be credited, its existence in 
manuscript form was long known to Sand- 
wich, for 

*‘it has been publickly and often read many years 
ago at the Beefsteak Club by the very Lord who 
moved against it in the House of Peers.” 


Wilkes charged the Ministry with having 


seized it in the illegal seizure of his papers. | 


Anticipating that it would be used against 
him, he, soon after winning his Habeas 
Corpus case on 6 May, 1763, caused his legal 
friend Gardiner, of the Bar, to pay Kearsley 
to insert the mock announcement of the 
*Essay’ as shortly to be published by 
Carteret Webb and Lovell Stanhope. This 
advertisement, inserted in The Public 





Advertiser, was proved as part of the case 
against him. He seems to have been in 
error, for we read that 

“*his stolen goods, which were only some......enclosed 
in a letter, on 12 May were returned to him with all 
his other papers, which did uot concern the prose- 
cution, by Watson the [King’s] Messenger.’’—Add. 
MS. 22,132, f. 86. 

This is not quite true, for we find reserved 
for the censorious eye of my Lord Sandwich 
—in September following appointed Secre- 
tary of State—five sheets of a curious piece 
in Wilkes’s writing headed 

‘Instructions for our well beloved John Earl 
of Sandwich Our Embassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Most Catholick King Given 
at Our Sublime Court of St. Paul Covent Garden.”’ 
It isendorsed by Blackmore and Watson the 
Messengers, and it must suffice to say that 
it is in matter and manner very character- 
istic of its profligate author (Guildhall 
MSS. 214/1). 

Walpole, indeed, supports Wilkes in the 
following oft-quoted passage, upon which 
most modern historians and _ biographers 
have based their assertions :— 

“One of the copies had_been seized among his 
| pea by Philip Carteret Webb.......And now did 

ord Saudwich, who had hugged this mischief for 
months in his breast, lay open the precious poem 
before his brother Lords.” 

In justice to the memory of “ Jemmy 
Twitcher”’ this charge deserves to be 
examined with some care. 

True it is that the Ministry were prepared 
to stoop to the dirtiest tricks to compass 
Wilkes’s ruin. Thus we find Halifax writing 
(to Webb ?) on 3 July, 1763, from Bushey 
Park (Guild. MSS. 214/3) :— 

‘Str, The paper he [a certain ‘‘ very honest 
— | will show you, which you will understand 

tter how to make a proper use of than L can 
tell you, he extracted from the brief which Mr. 
Wilkes’s attorney or attorney’s clerk showed him, 
but this must be kept a profound secret as the 
knowledge of it ‘ould ruin the attorney and my 
honest man. I desire you would see him and talk 
to him that the Attorney and Sollicitor-General 
may be immediately informed how our enemies’ 
batteries lay.” 

What this paper was I do not know. 
Conceivably Wilkes was fool enough to let 
the attorney see a proof of his parodies, 
which were printing at this very time. But 
I think it unlikely, and I cannot conjecture 
what such a work would be doing in a law 
brief. 

Sandwich, however, only became a Mini- 
ster on 6 September following. In the 
meantime Jennings, who did not enter 
Wilkes’s service till June (he corrected his 
questioner in the Lords’ who suggested May), 


“ce 
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had found the black proof on the floor of 
Wilkes’s house, had approached Farmer, 
and he, Faden, Hassall, and Kidgell had 
gradually seduced Curry from his allegiance. 
Much time and money were consumed in 
the negotiations, and on 23 Sept. Faden 
writes to Webb: 

“There is no way I can conceive but by getting 
some gentleman that can appear with one in com- 
—_ and tendering down the money to Michael 
Jurry, who I believe will not resist the tempta- 


+B) 





tion. 
On 27 Sept. Webb writes to Kidgell and 
Faden as to how they are to proceed :— 

“TI need not mention that _care must be taken to 
have the MS. ({note this, E. R. W.]) and the proofs 
and an examination upon oath at the same time 
or before the money is paid and the security given. 
aes If he is desirous of preserving appearances, he 
may have the papers in his pockett and they may 
be seized.” 

That there was anything humorous in 
‘appearances’ being preserved by the 
forcible seizure of Mr. Curry’s person by 
that pillar of public and private morality, 
the chaplain to the Earl of March, would 
not seem to have struck the Treasury 
solicitor. 

The papers were handed over, and not 
for nearly another month does Sandwich 
appear on the scene. On 22 Oct. he writes 
to Webb for the papers “‘ containing the 
narrative of Mr. Wilkes’s affair.” He 
professes himself not at all acquainted with 
the matter, and begs to be excused asking 
a number of ignorant questions.- On 10 Nov. 
he writes: ‘‘ I must see the original papers 
of the Essay on W— before four o’clock.” 
As late as 1 Nov. he had still no idea 
that Wilkes’s and Kearsley’s men could 
prove the patriot’s writing, for we find 
him desiring a noble lord at Aylesbury to 
find out ‘‘one or more people who could 
prove Mr. Wilkes’s handwriting” (Eg. MS. 
2136, f. 85). In his letters to Webb he was, 
it might be plausibly contended, playing a 
part; but the letter to his noble friend is 
very difficult to reconcile with the view that 
he was on that date acquainted with the 
whole aftair. What need to go to Aylesbury 
when Jennings and Curry were at hand ? 

While ‘“‘Jemmy Twitcher”’ undeniably 
**peached his pal’? on 15 Nov., we must, 
I think, acquit him of the greater infamy 
of deliberately putting Wilkes’s men up to 
the betrayal of their master. Men like 
Curry and Jennings knew well enough that 
these proof-sheets they were handling were 
marketable commodities, and while no man 
can believe that chance alone dictated to 
Jennings the wrapping of his butter up in 





the black proof before going to the ‘‘ Red 
Lion,” we may easily suppose that these 
worthless men were acting on their own 
initiative, and did not approach Sandwich 
through the solicitor until the whole matter 
was in order. 

On the other nand, if Wilkes’s attorney’s 
clerk had smuggled a proof of the ‘ Essay ’ 
into the brief which he allowed the very 
honest emissary of Halifax to see, the 
explanation would appear to be this: 
Jennings first shows the proof to the clerk, 
who improperly puts it in the brief and 
shows it to the ‘‘ other side,’’ who take the 
Law Officers’ opinion; whereupon the 
clerk is approached by the Treasury solicitor 
and told how he is to instruct Jennings to 
act. Then Jennings dutifully finds the 
black proof, and ingenuously repairs to 
the ‘‘ Red Lion ”’ for his bit of supper with 
the precious proof wrapped around his pat 
of butter, opening with the verses on Bute. 
If so, Jennings must have been slightly in 
error in giving the month of his meeting 
with Farmer as June, since Halifax’s letter 
bore date 3 July, 1763. 

On 31 Jan., 1769, we find from the Com- 

mons’ Journal (cf. Cobbett, xv. 542, and 
Cavendish, i. 131,138) the House voted that 
“*Mr. Wilkes......failed in proving the accusation 
against P. C. Webb of suborning with the ‘ public 
money’ Curry his servant to betray him and steal 
the ‘ Essay on Woman.’ ” 
Unfortunately, we have no report of the 
evidence on this inquiry; we only know 
that Sandwich and March were summoned 
to the House and gave their versions of what 
had happened. 

We have seen that Curry was bribed ; 
but he seems to have been paid by Faden 
by money advanced out of his own pocket, 
and we learn from repeated and fruitless 
applications from Faden to Webb (Guild. 
MSS. 214/1) that the Treasury repudiated 
the obligation both as regards Curry and 
a sum of 801. advanced to Kidgell to keep 
up his credit. In the second logomachy, 
therefore, the Ministry scored the victory. 

Eric R. Watson. 





RICHARD CORNWALLIS: 
CALYBUTT AND FINCHAM FAMILIES. 


RicHARD CORNWALLIS was born in 1569 at 
Coxford Priory, near East Rudham, Norfolk, 
and was the elder of the two sons of Henry 
Cornwallis (brother of Sir Thomas Corn- 
wallis, as to whom see the ‘D.N.B.,’ and 
first cousin of Thomas Cornwallis, Groom 
Porter to Queen Elizabeth, who married 
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the Lady Katharine, sister of Henry, second 
Earl of Southampton) and Anne, his second 
wife, daughter and coheir of Edgar Caly- 
butt, serjeant-at-law. This lady had two 
sons by a former husband—one of whom 
was a priest—but their names are nowhere 
given. 

Richard was educated at home, and after- 
wards under Stephen Limbert at Norwich 
Grammar School, until at the age of 15 he 
was admitted as pensioner to the bachelors’ 
table at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, 27 Feb., 1584/5. He took the degree 
of B.A. in 1588-9, being second out of 
thirty-two in the list, and that of M.A. in 
1592, and became Junior Fellow and 
Humanity Lecturer at Christmas, 1592, and 
Senior Fellow and Dean at Michaelmas, 
1595. Soon afterwards he was reconciled 
to the Catholic Church “ by the means and 
ministry ”’ of his half-brother, and of Father 
John Gerard, 8.J., and about this time his 
motherdied and his father was also reconciled. 
Richard, thereupon, determined to go to 
Rome, but on landing at Flushing, then held 
by the English, he was arrested by the 
Governor, and imprisoned there for six 
weeks. On 24 April, 1596, the Privy 
Council issued 
“a warraunt to William Killigrewe, esquire, to 
paie unto William Judge, Provost Marshall of 
‘lushinge, for his chardge in bringinge over from 
Flushinge hither to the Court one John Perse 
[i.e., Percy] a Jesuitt, Richard Cornwallys gentle- 
man, and two gentlewomen prysoners, the somme 
of twelve poundes.” (Dasent, ‘ Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ xxv. 359). 

On arriving in England, Richard was 
imprisoned for another six weeks, and was 
deprived of his Fellowship, though this 
deprivation does not seem to have taken 
effect till Michaelmas, 1596. ; 

He entered the English College at Rome 
as an alumnus of Pope Clement VIII. 
30 Nov., 1598, in the name of Richard 
Fincham. He may have chosen this name 
because Sir Charles Cornwallis, a younger 
son of Sir Thomas, and therefore Richard’s 
first cousin, had married as his first wife 
Anne, sister and coheir of William Fincham 
of Fincham Hall, Norfolk, who died without 
issue 14 Elizabeth. (N.B. The ‘D.N.B.’ is 
in error in giving her name as Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Farnham of Fincham.) 
There is, however, an earlier connexion, 
not indeed between the Fincham and Corn- 
wallis families, but between the Finchams 
and the Calybutts, William Fincham’s 
grandfather John Fincham having had a 
sister who was married to a Calybutt. This 
John Fincham married as his second wife 





Ela, daughter of Gregory Edgar, and it is 
possible that his sister Mrs. Calybutt was the 
mother of Richard Cornwallis’s maternal 
grandfather. The pedigrees in the Harleian 
Society’s ‘ Visitations of Norfolk’ do not 
throw any light on the question. Richard 
Cornwallis took the usual college oaths on 
28 Feb., 1599, and signed as Richard 
Fincham. He was ordained priest on the 
following 5 June, but was not sent into 
England till 4 May, 1601. When Sir Charles 
Cornwallis was appointed British Am- 
bassador to Spain in 1605, Richard accom- 
panied him, and died at the British Embassy 
there about October, 1606. 

The chief sources for the above account 
are Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vii. 155, 349-50; 
Foley’s ‘Records of the English Province 
8.J.,’ i. 181-3; and Venn’s ‘Gonville and 
Caius College,’ i. 123-4. 

It is perhaps worth noting that there 
was a William Calybutt of Coxford, who 
left three daughters and coheirs: (1) Anne, 
married to Thomas Gardener of Coxford; 
(2) Elizabeth, married to Henry Walpole ;. 
and (3) Katharine, wife of John Walpole of 
Houghton, and mother of Father Edward 
Walpole, S.J. This William Calybutt of 
Coxford was probably the third son of 
Francis Calybutt of Castle Acre. 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. 


(See ante, p. 202.) 


For over forty-five years Nelson (1758- 
1805) remained the only public statue the 
riverless town possessed, and J. G. Kohl, a. 
German traveller, noting the fact in Septem! 
ber, 1842, expressed surprise that a com- 
munity of ‘ 200,000 living specimens of 
humanity ” should own “only one marble: 
man .among them.’ He contrasted the 
place in this respect with Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Bristol, Hull, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, remarking also that ‘“‘ Birming- 
ham and Leeds appear to me, among all the 
large towns of England, to be the two most 
destitute of taste, ornament, and enjoyment.” 
Kohl’s ‘‘ marble’? man, none the less, is of 
bronze. 

The news of the victory of the Nile was 
received in Birmingham with ringing of 
bells, firing of guns, and illumination of 
buildings. The 29th of November, 1798, 
was a day of general thanksgiving, and 
collections were made in churches and 
other places of public resort for relatives 
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of the fallen. Nelson himself visited 
Birmingham for a few days in August- 
September, 1802; he was accompanied by 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and the 
party, who had come on the invitation of 
the High and Low Bailiffs, stayed at Styles’s 
Hotel, afterwards the Royal Hotel of Dicken- 
sian celebrity. They visited the theatre on 
two occasions, being drawn through the 
streets by the populace; there were torch- 
light processions, and at a public banquet 
Lady Hamilton condescendingly gratified 
those present with several appropriate 
and charming songs. The manufactories 
visited included Edgington’s stained-glass 
workshop at Handsworth and the Mint, 
where ‘‘ applicable medals ”’ were struck off 
in the presence of the visitors. Mr. Matthew 
Boulton, by reason of illness, received his 
distinguished callers in his bedchamber, and 
their final departure for Warwick Castle was 
made after a most enjoyable stay in the town. 
On 7 Nov., 1805, the coming of the news 
of Nelson’s death cast a profound gloom 
over the district, and on the 23rd a public 
meeting was held to consider a proposal for 
the erection of ‘‘a monument, statue, or 
pillar,”’ to ‘‘ the saviour of the silver-coasted 
isle.” The artist William Hollins sug- 
gested a Grecian fluted pillar 100 ft. high, 
with an internal staircase, and bearing on 
the plinth sculptures in high and low relief, 
to stand in some prominent position sur- 
rounded by public edifices architecturally 
in keeping with it. Among the sites con- 
sidered in connexion with this idea (unfortu- 
nately abandoned) was that formerly occu- 
pied by the “‘ Welch Cross ”’ at the lower end 
of Bull Street, and another, the Old Square 
{then the New Square), the town’s stateliest 
central open space, unhappily destroyed at 
the time of the Chamberlain improvements 
of the mid-eighties of the last century. 
After controversy and much vain talk a 
model by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., 
was approved on 13 June, 1806, and the 
statue. was inaugurated on 24 Oct., 1809, 
the Jubilee year of George III. On the face 
of the pedestal is the inscription :— 
THis STATUE 
In Honour oF 
ADMIRAL 
Lorp NELSON 
was ERECTED 
BY THE 
INHABITANTS OF BIRMINGHAM 
A.D. M.DCCC.IX. 


Possibly the smallest public statue of 
Nelson in England, it stands in the Bull 
Ring—associated in the public mind with 
the old-time “sport ” 


of bull-baiting — 





and it is interesting to note that the last 
known baiting on the outskirts of Birm- 
ingham is believed to have been in 1811, 
subsequently to the erection of the statue. 
It faces the restored ancient parish church 
of St. Martin, and is near the sites of the 
long ago demolished ‘‘Old Cross’’ and 
‘“*Shambles ” shown in Bradford’s map of 
mpcct. The Admiral’s left arm rests on 
an anchor, and a portion of a ship’s prow is 
introduced into the design, with a facsimile 
of the flagstaff truck of L’Orient, fished up 
by Sir Samuel Hood after the Battle of the 
Nile. Dejected Birmingham is also repre- 
sented, murally crowned and accompanied 
by genii (or children) mourning their loss. 
The whole is enclosed by iron “ palisadoes ”’ 
of boarding-pikes connected by a cable, with 
a@ cannon erect at each of the four corners, 
surmounted by clusters of pikes supporting 
ships’ lanterns. The original lanterns have 
made way for less picturesque illuminators, 
but from a drawing of the Bull Ring in 1819, 
by William Hollins, we may get an idea of 
what they looked like. The drawing is a 
valuable record of the appearance of the 
Bull Ring in coaching days, and shows a 
coach (one of eleven) starting from the 
“Nelson Hotel,’”’ previously the ‘‘ Dog Inn,” 
near the entrance to the present Market Hall. 
The townspeople were naturally proud of 
their Nelson statue, and a Mr. Joseph 
Farror, auctioneer, of High Street, left a 
weekly bequest of 6d. to meet the cost of 
cleaning the statue and its appurtenances, 
making with it suitable provision for the 
carrying out of his wishes from rent accruing 
from some house property in Bradford 
Street. 

Thus did dejected Birmingham honour the 
memory of Nelson. As for Emma Hamilton, 
the fair songstress of the local episodes of 
1802, who, having been arrested for debt 
and consigned to the King’s Bench Prison 
in the summer of 1813, died in poverty two 
years later at Calais—Birmingham, the 
dejected and fickle, like all the rest of the 
world, left the lady to her fate. 

Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) visited Birm- 
ingham on the invitation of Mr. William 
Chance, the High Bailiff, on 23 Sept., 1830, 
along with Lady Peel, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other members of a house-party 
at Drayton Manor. The political leaders 
met with somewhat chill receptions when 
appearing in public, and on several occasions 
groans were freely mingled with the people’s 
cheers. At a banquet Sir Robert won ap- 
plause by remarking that, ‘as a private 
gentleman residing within the district” 
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which acknowledged with pride “‘ this great 
town ”’ as its metropolis, he could not but 
feel interested in all that concerned its 
welfare. The ‘great town’ many years 
later honoured Peel’s memory by erecting a 
statue to him (its second public statue after 
an interval of over forty-five years since its 
first was set up) at the junction of Paradise 
Street, Ann Street, and New Street, at a 
cost of about 2,000 guineas—the work of 
Peter Hollins. This was unveiled on 27 
Aug., 1855, during the mayoralty of Mr. 
John Palmer, having been cast by Messrs. 
Elkington & Mason out of more than 3 tons 
of metal. The railings originally surround- 
ing it bore clusters of ears of wheat, emble- 
matical of the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
More than twenty years afterwards (about 
the time of the building of the Council 
House) the position of the statue was 
slightly altered, consequent upon street 
changes in the neighbourhood of the Town 
Hall and Colmore Row (previously Ann 
Street), and the earlier railings made way 
for others of a less decorative character. 
Gloomy and grand, Sir Robert none the 
less adds a touch of old-world dignity to 
surroundings reminiscent of lost  archi- 
tectural opportunities, the sombre subject 
of Birmingham’s most easily answered 
conundrum: ‘“‘ Why is the Town Hall like 
an orange?” ‘“* Because it has Peel out- 
side.” A model of the statue stood for 
many years in a long-ago dismantled pavilion 
at Aston Hall, and it is, I think, recognizable 
in a photograph now before me of the 
interior of the Kent Street swimming-bath 
building, to which apparently it was most 
inappropriately transferred. 

During the twenty years culminating in 
1832 the local agitation for the fuller political 
enfranchisement of the town involved Birm- 
ingham in a long series of spirited contro- 
versies and more or less dangerous excite- 
ments. The ‘“ Birmingham Political Union 
fo the Protection of Public Rights” (the 
forerunner of many similar ‘“‘ Unions” in 
England) was formed, and ran a successful 
course to ultimate victory. In 1819 the 
‘reformers’ had “elected” Sir Charles 
Wolseley as their Parliamentary representa- 
tive, but “without lawful authority ” ; 
and in course of time Thomas Attwood 
(1783-1856), a local banker, who had been 
High Bailiff, emerged into prominence as 
the accepted leader of the movement, to 
become known as the “ Father of Political 
Unions.” With Joshua Scholefield, he be- 
came one of the first (two) members for Birm- 
ingham on 12 Dec., 1832, after the passing 





of the Reform Bill, retiring from Parliament 
in January, 1840, and dying at Malvern. 
The Freedom of the City of London was one 
of the many honours conferred upon him. 
Newhall Hill, the scene of most of the 
Union’s great meetings, is now built over, 
and the actual site of the platform was sub- 
sequently occupied by a Unitarian chapel 
surrounded by mean streets. 
WitMor CoRFIELD. 


( To be continued.) 





THE Prep Piper ONcE More.—Corre- 
spondence on this topic began so long ago 
as 1872 in ‘ N. & Q.,’ eliciting much of interest 
in connexion with the antiquity of the 
legend, and the frequent mention of it in 
English or other sources. No very special 
erudition is required for the disinterring of 
such references as those in Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy’ and the ‘ Epistole Ho-Eliane.’ But 
Browning did not need to travel far afield 
to discover a very complete, simple, and 
humorous version of the story. The first 
chapter .of Prosper Mérimée’s ‘ Chronique 
du Régne de Charles IX.’ (1829) gives, in 
its author’s characteristically incisive prose, 
an account of the tale, which coincides in 
definite particulars with Browning’s render- 
ing (c. 1842). I shall mention but two. The 
piper leads the children into a cavern in the 
side of Koppenberg (Koppelberg) Hill; and 
Mérimée winds up his narrative with a 
reference to a settlement of German-speaking 
aliens in Transylvania who have preserved 
their native speech, though surrounded by 
a@ population whose language is a barbarous 
gibberish. Both versions, too, are con- 
veyed in a tone which is describable solely 
with the help of the French adjective 
narquois. Bs Fe Te 


‘* FROM THIS ENORMOUS STATE,” ‘ KING 
Lear,’ II. ii. 163-8 (Cambridge) :— 
And shall find time 
From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. All weary and o’erwatch’d 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy 
wheel! [Sleeps. 
So the ‘ Cambridge’ editors print; and a 
glance at the textual notes on the passage 
shows the hopeless failure of the emenda- 
tions there proposed. The very obvious 
correction of ‘ shall” to she’ll (in which 1 
have been anticipated by Daniel) is the only 
one at all worthy of acceptance. 
1. The adoption of she'll for “ shall,” is 
jmperative. Kent is speaking of Cordelia 
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and her letter, and ‘‘shall” cannot possibly 
refer to himself; his present position is too 
helpless. On the other hand, Cordelia is 
about to restore order in England, with the 
aid of her French forces. 

2. The ‘‘From”’ of the Qq. and F. is, IT 
think, an easy corruption of form, in the 
sense of shape, restore, reform: a not in- 
frequent usage of the noun, and also of 
the adjective ‘‘ formal.” 

3. ‘‘ Enormous,” in the sense of ‘‘ out of the 
norm or regular course,” is a drag Aeydpevov 
in Shakespeare, and gives merely a strained 
sense here. But Shakespeare, I believe, did 
not write it. I think he wrote emulous, a 
not uncommon word with him, and exactly 
suiting the present passage when used in its 
bad sense of the jealous or malicious rivalry 
of factions: see ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ IT. iii. 
79, “a good quarrel to draw emulous fac- 
tions and bleed to death upon”; 7b. 142, 
“ He is not emulous as Achilles is’; 7b. III. 
iii. 189, ‘‘ Whose glorious deeds but in these 
fields of late Made emulous missions "mongst 
the gods themselves”; 7b. II. ii. 212 
(similarly of the noun), ‘‘ Whilst emulation 
in the army crept.” 

4. The admittedly corrupt printing of the 
Quarto of 1608—I speak of the ‘‘ Pide Bull”’ 
Quarto only, which is certainly the first 
printed Quarto, and “perhaps the very 
worst specimen of the printer’s craft that 
ever issued from the press,’ says Craig, 
Introduction to the Arden edition, p. xii— 
gives us full warrant for believing that 1. 167 
did not leave Shakespeare’s hand as it now 
stands in modern texts, or as it was printed 
in the Folio, viz. :— 

This shamefull lodging. Fortune goodnight, 
The harmless necessary “‘ tag’ is wanting, 
for one thing, and an effort to supply it—with 
some element of sweet reasonableness—may 
not be out of place. The germ of the miss- 
ing portion may, perhaps, be found in the 
grim pleasantry of Kent, who has just been 
put in the stocks by Cornwall and Regan. 
In Il. 151, 152, ante, he says to Gloucester :—- 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest Ill whistle. 
A_ good man’s fortune may grow out at heels: 

Give you good morrow ! 

Of course we are not at liberty to put our 
own guesswords into Shakespeare's text, 
such as it is, although, perhaps, it is hardly 
a liberty to make use of his own words; and 
even 80, any suggested restoration of this 
kind must be bracketed, as below. Kent 


is certainly “‘a good man’; his fortunes 
have, figuratively, “ grown out at heels,” 
and his legs being in, the stocks (1. 145), he, 





personally and literally, is ‘‘ out at heel” in 
that ‘‘ shameful lodging.” 
The passage then, in my view, should be 
printed as follows :— 
ns and she'll find time 
To form this emulous state, seeking to give : 
Losses their remedies. All weary and o’er-watch'd 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. [J am out at heel-:] 
Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn thy 
wheel. (Sleeps. 
Or, assuming that Kent apostrophises For- 
tune, we could read :— 
[Thou art out at heel.} 
Fortune ! «c., 
i.e., Thou, my fortune, art out at heel. 
HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


St. Botrotpn’s, ALDGATE, DISCOVERY AT 
REBUILDING, 1742.—One of the less familiar 
prints illustrating the topography or local 
interest of Aldgate is a folio etching repre- 
senting a mummified figure. The accom- 
panying text is sufficiently explanatory :— 

“This print is an exact Representation of a 
Boy about 12 years old, who was found erect 
with his Cloaths on in a vault under Saint _ Bo- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, old Church, in the year 1742, 
and is supposed to have been shut in at the time 
of the plague in London, 1665, as the vault had 
not been open’d from that period ‘till the time 
above mentioned, when the Church was pull’d 
down. The Extraordinary Circumstance _ of 
this Boy is that his Skin, Fibres, and Intestines 
are all dried, and very little of his Bones 
appears and [he only] weighs about 18 pounds. 
He is in the possession of Mr. T. Rogers, No. 2, 
Maiden Lane, Wood Street, London ; this print 
may be had, price 2s., with a ticket for a sight of 
the Boy.” . pe 

The impression before me is overprint 
‘In the Possession of John Symmons, Esq., 
Grosvenor House, Westminster.” There are 
no references to this remarkable ‘“ find ” 
in the histories of this church. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘** CyILTERN.’’—The origin of this name 
has been much discussed. Prof. Skeat 
said that the first part was celte, of which 
he did not know the meaning. Is it any- 
thing more than the celd which is constantly 
applied to springs and sources of rivers ? 

Chiltern St. Mary in Wilts is at a stream- 
head. Chilfroom Down is the source of 
the River Frome. Chileomb, near Win- 
chester, was Celtecomb; Chilcompton, in 
Somerset, was Childcompton; Challacomb, 
in Devon, was Celdecoma; and each is a 
river-source. Chillmill was once Childmell, 
and looks as parallel to Fontmell as Back- 
well is to Backchild (now called Bapchild) in 
Kent. Even the surname Children, which 
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looks so obviously the mark of a prolific 
family, is (I venture to suggest) only a 
shortening of the earlier forms Achildren 
and atte Childern, and therefore similar in 
sense to the surname Wells. 

The Chiltern Hills, then, would be named 
on the same principle as the Monts aux 
Sources. Oxp Sarum. 


“Hiren”: ‘2 K. Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 
{See 4 8. il. 78, &c.)—The long dispute over 
this name is, I presume, at an end. See 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. The following passage 
from the ‘ Iests of George Peele,’ 1627, p. 20, 
will, however, be useful :— 

“The famous Play of the Turkish Mahamet» 
and Hyrin, faire Greeke, in Italian called a 
Curtezan ; in Spaine, a Margerite; in French, 


yn Curtain. 
RicHArRD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


THe ALBANIAN TitLtE “ Mrret.’’—The 
following appeared in The Times of 23 Feb., 
1914 :— 

“ According to well-informed expectations, 
the title which Prince William will bear in Albania 
is ‘ Mpret,’ a corruption of ‘ Imperator ’—which 
appears to be the sole Albanian term for an in- 
dependent ruler.” 

A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


‘Tramps’ Marxs.—An international exhi- 
bition is to be held in Leipzig shortly for 
the display of objects illustrative of the 
book-industry and graphic arts, in which a 
separate show is to be arranged of enlarged 
reproductions of tramps’ marks (Gauner- 
zinken). I merely reproduce the statement 
as I found it in a German paper, but am 
unable to explain what the connexion may 
be between tramps’ marks and the graphic 
arts. For foreign marks of this description 
see Dr. Hans Gross, ‘Handbuch f. Unter. 
suchungsrichter,’ 6th ed. (Munich). 

L. L. K. 


Eurorre.—This name has been brought 
forward in the Liverpool murder. It occurs 
in the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Ireland ’ :— 

1582, Sep. 1. Dublin. 

Ed. Waterhous to Walsyngham. Commends 

the bearer M‘ (Captain) Edmund Eltofte, who 
hath showed proof of great valour divers times in 
Munster. 
_ There is an earlier reference to the name 
in ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and Do- 
mestic,’ vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 316, Henry VIII., 
1539: “‘ Thomas Eltoftes.” 

R. J. FyNMoreE. 

Sandgate. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SHIRBURN CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD.— 
Could any reader kindly supply me with 
all the names of persons interred in the 
vault or erypt (if any), and also in the 
churchyard, of Shirburn Church, near 
Watlington, Oxfordshire, England ? 

H. QUARTERMAIN. 

29, Smith Street, Lower Riccarton, 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Orp Lonpon Viorimns.—The City Press 
for 28 Feb. reported a police-court case at 
the Guildhall concerning the loss of a violin, 
stated to have been the work of Pamphillon, 
and made in 1680 on Old London Bridge. 
Are any further details known of this 
business and its extent ? also, are any other 
instruments by the same maker still i use ? 

; J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


DrRENT-JEARRAD Famity.—An entry in 
an old family Bible states that “ David 
Dirent Jearrad was born 29th January 1734 
at Aller in the parish of Helton [sic], near 
Milton Abbey, Dorset.”” He married in 
London in 1765, being described only as 
“David Jearrad,’ without the Dirent. 
Examination of the Hilton Parish Registers 
discloses the curious fact that, for some 
generations, members of the family had 
called themselves sometimes Gerard and 
sometimes Dirent, the earliest mention of 
Gerard in the Hilton Registers being the 
baptism, in 1630, of John Dyrant, alias 
Gerard. David Jearrad’s baptism is not in 
the Hilton Register, but the neighbouring 
parish of Melecombe Horsey records the 
baptism: “‘ January 30th, 1734, David, son 
of Charles and Mary Dirent of Hilton,” the 
baptism (1711) and burial (1773) of Charles 
Gerard being recorded at Hilton. The 
earliest Dirent reference in the Hilton 
Registers is the marriage of John Jones and 
Anne Dyrant of Aller, 9 April, 1607. 

According to an inquisition (Inq. P.M., 
Series II. vol. cecexxvili. No. 37) taken at 
Shaftesbury on 12 Sept., 2 Charles J. (1626), 
William Dirrant, alias Jerrard, died at Aller, 
in the parish of Helton, on 21 May, 1626, 
seised in his demesne as of fee of and in one 
messuage, orchard, and garden, and 18 acres 
of land, meadow and pasture, in Aller ; and 
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of and in the reversion of a cottage, garden, 
and orchard in Harplane, in the parish of 
Helton, in the tenure of one Agnes Greys 
for term of her life ; and of and in the rever- 
sion of another cottage and two gardens, 
containing about 14 perches of land, in the 
tenure of one John Lane, in Aller; and of 
and in a rent of 9s. 6d. there. Lucy, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary Dirrant, alias Jerrard, were 
daughters and next heirs, aged respectively 
6 years, 5 months, 26 days, 4 years, 9 months, 
12 days, and 7 months, 2 days. 

The Hilton Register records the burial on 
22 May, 1626, of William Dyrant, and the 
marriage on 22 Sept., 1617, of William 
Dyrant, son of John Dyrant and Mary, 
daughter of Henry (Whinnell?); also the 
burial of John Dyrant of Aller on 6 March, 
1617. The baptism is recorded of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Dyrant, 18 Nov., 
1621. 

Can any of your readers locate the Dyrant- 
Gerard (or vice versa) marriage, ante 1630, 
which would appear to be indicated ? or 
the marriage of Charles Dirent or Gerard 
(or Jearrad) circa 1730 ? or throw any light 
upon the use of the alias ? 

F. R. Gate. 

103, Abingdon Road, Kensington. 


Lreyson Famity.—The subjoined para- 
graph appeared in The Morning Post of 
20 Dec., 1911 :— 

“Mr. William Leyson, of Neath, has died at 
the age of 86. He traced his descent from a Welsh 
prince. It was a Leyson who was the last Abbot of 
Neath Abbey.” 

I should be glad to know where a pedigree 
of this Mr. Leyson’s descent may be seen, 
and whether the Rev. Thomas Leyson, a 
former vicar of Bassaleg, co. Monmouth 
(whose son John Leyson married a Breck- 
nockshire heiress, and assumed her name, 
Penoyre), was of this family. Curzous. 


COMMUNION TABLE BY GRINLING GIBBONS 
IN St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what became of the 
original altar in St. Paul's Cathedral when 
the present altar and reredos were erected ? 
I have always understood that it -was placed 
in some other position in the Cathedral, but 
a contemporary asserts that it was presented 
to some other church, and also that it was 
richly carved by Grinling Gibbons. As no 


mention is made of this in any of the guide- 
books to St. Paul’s, I should be glad to 
know if there is any truth in it. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 





‘GuLLIVER’: Bristot Barrets. — In 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ Brobdingnag, chap. v., 
certain apples sre described as “each of 
them near as large as a Bristol barrel.” I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could inform me whether Bristol was 
actually, at any period of its history, par- 
ticularly blest in its barrels, or whether it is 
merely mentioned by the Dean by way of 
‘corroborative detail to add a reasonable 
verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and un- 
convincing ”’ statement. 

Rupotr PICcKTHALL. 
The Cottage, New Milton. 


Sussex Drinkinc Custom.—In the Sussex 
village of which my father was rector a 
great feature at choir supper-parties, &c., 
was the following custom. Each person in 
succession stood up, holding an inverted 
bowl on which was placed a wooden cup 
containing beer. Then was chorused :— 

I’ve been to France, and I’ve been to Dover, 

I have been rambling all the world over ; 

Over, over, over and over, 

Drink up your liquor and turn the bowl over. 

At the last words the beer had to be drunk, 
and the cup tossed so that it should fall into 
the bowl, quickly turned to receive it. 
Then was sung :— 
Over, over, over and over, 
The liquor’s drinked up, and the bowl is turned 
over, 

the word ‘“‘ain’t” being substituted for 
‘is’ should the person be so unlucky as 
to let the cup fall on the floor instead of 
deftly catching it in the bow]. In my young 
days I often took part in this performance, 
which I never heard of elsewhere, nor do 


I know whether it survives in Sussex. Is it 
known in other parts of England ? 
E. L. H. Trew. 


Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Fresh Wuarr.—One Henry Yevele or 
Yeuele, who died in 1400, left certain tene- 
ments, rents, &c., comprising “‘le Fissh- 
wharf at le Hole in the parish of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, London Bridge.” Was this a 
forerunner of the present Fresh Wharf? The 
latter evidently existed in 1422, and was 
called “‘ Fresh Wharf ”’ (vide will of Robert 
Fitz - Robert, Reginald Sharpe’s ‘Calendar 
of Wills, Court of Husting,’-ii. 437), but is 
described in the will as being situated in 
the parish of St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 
Stow writes it ‘‘ Frosh Wharf,” and¥says 
that. it is so called after its owner. Could 
any of your readers enlighten me on this 
point ? REGINALD JACOBS. 

24, Glenmore Road, Belsize Park. 
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Von BéckMANN Famity.—Information is 
desired as to the parentage and descent of 
Mary Catherine von Béckmann of Liibeck, 
who on 21 Aug., 1783, married (where ?) 
William Morgan. Siebmacher says that 
the family was ennobled in the eighteenth 
century, but was armigerous and of Liibeck 
as early as 1634. References and pedigrees 
of the family would be welcomed. 

W. RosBerts Crow. 


Epw. FRENCH, WATCHMAKER.—The writer 
desires information regarding an old watch 
made, according to hall-marks, in London, 
1801. :Engraved on the works is: ‘‘ Edw. 
French, London, 4742.” 

Who was he ? and what was his reputa- 
tion as a watchmaker ? No reference seems 
to be made to him in ‘Old Clocks and 
Watches and their Makers,’ by J. F. Britten. 

W. M. W. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


P. McTracur.—In the early and best 
volumes of Bentley’s Miscellany many racy 
Irish sketches over this pseudonym appeared. 
Can any reader give the real name ? 

Epitror ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Moss, aN Actor.—Born in Dublin, died 
at Edinburgh, 11 Jan., 1817. Originally 
engaged in an active profession, he came 
from Dublin to London, and “joined a 
company of actors at Enfield, Essex ” 
(see ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ 1802 ed.) ; 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1786 as Lovegold 
in ‘The Miser,’ also at Bath and The Hay- 
market Theatre, and again at Drury Lane, 
which he finally left in 1789 for Edinburgh. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1817, No. 87, 
pt. i. 92, recording his death, says: 
“Many still recollect the excellence with 
which he pourtrayed Lingo,” adding that 
““he was many years a member of the Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Haymarket Theatres.” 
Public and private assistance alone prevented 
his dying in extreme poverty. 

Will any reader kindly tell me where fuller 
information may be obtained ? I wish to 
ascertain (1) his Christian name; (2) date 
of birth; (3) whom he married and where; 
(4) what children he had, if any; and (5) his 
parentage. E. W. Moss-BLuNDELL. 

7, North Grove, Highgate, N. 


Major-GENERAL MILLER, R.M.—I have 
& portrait so named, dated 1821. Can any 
one assist me to identify the original? He 
appears to be a man of middle age. 

P. D. M. 





VALIDITY OF A PRESIDENTIAL SEAL.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me through 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ whether any legal 
formalities (as in the case of armorial bear- 
ings) have to be observed for an official seal 
of the head of a religious body, e.g., presi- 
dent or bishop - elect of a Nonconformist 
Church ? The question occurred recently in 
examining some literary remains of a bishop- 
elect of a Nonconformist Church. Appa- 
rently the seal of this said bishop, consisting 
of an ecclesiastical ornament, &c., had been 
officially used, and the legal value of it was 
questioned on the ground that it had not 
been through the formalities at Heralds’ 
College. The question arises as to whether 
the use of such a private seal of a lay bishop 
is permissible in the case of legal docu- 
ments, and whether it ranks in the same way 
as the private seal of a public company. 

Wa. F. BAKER. 


Marecuio.— In some hymnals_ the 
tune ‘Autumn’ is called a “Spanish 
melody,” and credited to ‘‘ Marechio.” I 
cannot find his name. Who was he, and 
when did he live ? ForREST MORGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


REFERENCE WaANTED.—JIn which of 
Thomas Hood’s poems occurs the line 
And elephant-like I had a cake put in my trunk ?] 
I have the ‘Complete Works,’ edited by 
W. Jerrold (Frowde), but cannot find it. 
W. PRICE. 
45, Montague Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Maywoop: MauDE or Mawsnoop.—Can 
any of your readers inform me of any eigh- 
teenth - century records of Maywoods, either 
in parish registers or probate registries or 
elsewhere ? I have spent a very long time 
without success trying to get behind Samuel 
Maywood, who lived at Plaistow, West Ham, 
between 1787 and 1808, when he died. His. 
birth, which would be about 1750, must have 
occurred elsewhere. 

There is another curious fact upon which 
I should be glad to receive enlightenment. 
In Hunter’s ‘ Familie Minorum Gentium’ 
occurs @ pedigree of Maudes and Mawhoods. 
From this it appears that a John Maude of 
Ardsley had four sons, who spelt their 
surname Mawhood. This would be c. 1600. 
Can any one inform me if this was an 
instance of a common practice of the period, 
and the reason of the practice? Was it 
differentiation or disguise ? 

H. G. Maywoop. 

87, Iffley Road, Oxford."; 
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CURZON AND CLERKENWELL (?).— Some 
time late in 1910, or between June 
and December, 1911, or early in 1912, 
there appeared an article either in The 
Morning Post or The Times—more prob- 
ably the former—upon certain archeo- 
logical discoveries in London, among 
which was mentioned the gift of a drink- 
ing trough or fountain by one Nathaniel 
Curzon circa 1500 to Clerkenwell (?). The 
reference having been mislaid, the under- 
signed would be very glad if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply the information. 
C. or K. 


Mito as A SuRNAME.—I should be glad 
of any reference to this surname in the 
eighteenth century. I am inclined to place 
it in Sussex, but can trace it in London 
from the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. G. R. 


Morro on A Rinc.—Some few years ago 
a@ posy ring found in this neighbourhood 
came into my possession. Originally it 
appears to have been a wedding- or “‘ reason 
ring,’ and then, wearing thin, to have had 
a thick band of pale floriated gold welded 
round it. After ten years’ wrestling its 
riddle remains unread, and I now appeal to 
‘N. & Q.’ for help. The motto reads :— 

Devinez—H. L. A. F. 8. 


H. A. Harris. 
Thorndon Rectory, Eye, Suffolk. 


CornisH Carox.—In the parish of Gwen- 
nap is sung by children a (cumulative) carol 
beginning 

I will teach you one— 
What is your one? 
One is God Almighty, 
Teacher of variety. 
No. 2,is the Son, 3 the Trinity, 4 the daily 
hour,.5 the fillee bird. 

Can some one kindly, tell me what the 

corruptions indicated by italics. represent ? 
YGREC, 

[‘* What is your one, oh!” has been discussed at 
considerable length in ‘N. & Q.’; see 1S. ix. 325; 
48. ii 324, 452, 599; iii. 90, 183; x. 412, 499: 6S. 
xii. 484;.7 8. i. 96, 118, 206,315, 413 ; vii. 264, 337, 
438, 495. . At 6.S. xii, 484 Mr. G.'C. Boase printed, 
under the-heading ‘A Cornish Carol,’ a version 
ge been sung at Padstow “from time out 
of mind.” ; 


ARTHUR QWEN OF JOHNSTON, co. Pem- 
BROKE,. second surviving son of Sir. Hugh 
Owen, first Baronet of Orielton; M.P. for 
Pembroke from.1679 to 1695. He married, 


about 1668 or 1670,, Elizabeth Horsey of 
Meleomb. Horsey, Somerset (who died in 
1681); and secondly, about ..1683, Mary 





Powell. Owen is believed to have left a 
son or sons by his first wife, and any infor- 
mation about these will be welcomed. It 
is known that there were a son and daughter 
of the second marriage: information as to 
these is also wanted. Owen was living in 
1698 (according to W. R. Williams’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Wales’), but 
the date and place of his death are required. 
R. L. Moreton. 
12, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


PRINTS TRANSFERRED TO Guass.—Can 
any reader inform me by what method 
prints. were transferred to glass, the paper 
being entirely removed, leaving only the 
ink of the print upon the glass, as in the 
case of the old glass pictures ? Was there 
more than one method ? and if so, which is 
the most suitable in transferring old prints ? 

ANDREW J. GRAY. 

3p, Bushey Hill Road, Peckham Road, S.E. 


J. W. Gitpart: HIS MoTHER.—James 
William Gilbart, the eminent banker, was 
the son of the Rev. Francis Gilbart, a Con- 
gregational minister, and was born in 
London in 1786. 

I am anxious to ascertain his mother’s 
maiden name and the date and place of her 
marriage. I have before me Francis Gil- 
bart’s pedigree back to James Gilbart, who 
married Mary Veycholl (or Vercoe), 23 April, 
1677. J. H. R. 


LINES IN GEORGE PEELE’S ‘ EDWARD THE 
Frrst.’—On the second leaf from the end, 
after the disclosure of Ione’s (Joan’s) ille- 
gitimacy, “Shee fals groueling on the 
ground.” Then the following lines are 
introduced :— 


Por ce ine abbassa come vinto e stanco. 
Defluer.chain bocea [? bocca] il fren gli sproni al 


nco. 

King. O Sommo Dio come i guidneo humans, 
Spesse offuscan son danu membo oscunro. 

The edition of 1599 follows that of 1593, 
except a misprint. I would ask whether 
these lines are traceable to any Italian 
author, and if so, how they run in the 
original, for here. they are manifestly 
corrupt. RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


Gxrorck II.’s Natura CHILDREN.—Are 
there any records of George IT.’s illegitimate 
descendants ? and were they numerous ? 
In a case which I am interested in: the son 
and daughter of the King seem to- have 
been remarkably well provided for, which 
would suggest that such offspring were not 
very numerous. G. J., F.S.A. 
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Wire or AnTHONy Jackson.—Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the 
name or lineage of Mrs. Jackson, wife of 
Anthony Jackson, student of the Inner 
Temple; admitted 1616, and _ probably 
married c. 1626? Her husband was knighted 
1650 at Breda in Holland, and interred in 
the Old Temple Church, London, 14 Oct., 
1666. Wo. Jackson PiGortT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 





Sm MackENzIE Dovcias.—Who was the 
Scottish Catholic Jacobite of this name 
who was sent by Louis XV. to Russia on a 
secret mission in 1755, and as [Minister 
Plenipotentiary in 1756 ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Replies. 


RAILWAY SMOKING - CARRIAGES. 
(11 S. ix. 129.) 


Dourin¢ the first thirty years of their exist- 
ence @ great tobacco persecution was waged 
by the railways of this country, when, with 
a few isolated exceptions, no accommodation 
was set apart in trains for smokers, and 
smoking was absolutely prohibited in railway 
carriages. This veto, which was productive 
of annoyance, diversion, and some hard 
knocks, was probably dictated, not by any 
lingering belief in the supposed noxious 
qualities of the herb, but by an apprehen- 
sion of danger from the carelessness of 
those who used it. Nevertheless, as early 
as 1839 Lieut. Peter Le Count, inspector 
of rolling-stock on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, recommended attach- 
ing a smoking-carriage to every train, “as 
this habit has become almost a necessary 
of life with many people.” ‘‘ This carriage,” 
he added, “should be placed last on the 
train, except horse-boxes, and no platform 
should communicate with it, nor any connec- 
tion exist with the other carriages.” The 
railway companies’ by-law against smoking 
was vigorously enforced, and sometimes to a 
point of gross illegality, if we are to believe 
contemporary accounts. For example, The 
Mechanics’ Magazine tells the story of the 
fate that befell a foreign gentleman who, 
while travelling from Brighton to London in 
1842, insisted upon keeping his cigar alight 
after the guard had warned him to desist. 
At the next station he was met by a demand 
for his ticket, ordered out of the coupé, and 
the guard, addressing one of the officers on the 
platform, warned him that “ that person was 





not to be allowed to proceed to London by 
any train that night.” — 

An amusing volume of reminiscences, 
written by an ex-station-master on the Great 
Western Railway in the ‘ seventies,” tells 
how that company once caught a tartar. 
The stationmaster at Didcot removed a 
passenger from an “ up” express train, and 
handed _ him over to the police on a charge of 
smoking to theannoyance of a fellow-traveller. 
The next day the prisoner was brought be- 
fore the magistrates, and when asked what 
he had to say in answer to the charge, he 
replied :— 

““Gentlemen, the offence took place in the 
county of Wilts, whereas I am now charged in 
Berkshire. I am a solicitor; I was specially 
engaged in a case which I shall now miss, and 
I shall sue the company for detaining me. I 
respectfully hold that you, in this county, have 
no jurisdiction over what occurred in another 
county.” 

He was released, and he did sue the com- 
pany, and got 801. damages. 

The anti-tobacco fanatics did every- 
thing in their power to strengthen the 
companies’ hands, and gave them no 
mercy if they evinced a disposition not 
to uphold the by-law. In 1853 a rabid 
old fogy sued the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway merely because he smelt some 
one smoking, not in his compartment, but 
somewhere in the train. He based his 
claim on the danger he ran from fire and 
injury to his feelings, and he was actually 
awarded “‘ restricted damages ”’ to the tune 
of 81. 6s. 8d. : 

Guards, however, were venal, and inven- 
tors came to the assistance of smokers. 
Writing to The Times in 1846, @ corre- 
spondent reported, with indignation, that 
tobacconists’ windows were full of craftily 
contrived ‘railway pipes,’ adapted for 
instantaneous concealment. During the 
“* fifties” and “sixties” the great railway 
smoking question was a standng jest in 
Punch : how the smoking traveller bribed 
officials, how he got rid of fellow -travel- 
lers who objected to pipe or weed, &c. 

The first smoking-carriage was intro- 
duced on the Eastern Counties Railway 
in September, 1846. It was a first-class 
saloon, forty feet in length, the ends being 
converted into a kind of open lounge, while 
inside the ‘“ Divan,” as it was termed, 
morocco-leather sofas, mahogany tables, and 
self-balancing lamps were found. It was 
officially stated that “the peculiarity of a 
portion of the Cambridge and Newmarket 
traffic suggested to the Company the forma- 
tion ‘of such-a description of carriage. 
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Reading between the lines, we gather that the 
by-law was defied by undergraduates going 
to the races. 

At last the warfare between smokers 

and non-smokers grew so fierce that the 
Legislature stepped in to end the breaches 
of the peace which constantly arose. By 
Section 20 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1868, it was enacted that 
“all railway companies except the Metro- 
politan Railway Company shall in every passenger 
train where there are more carriages than one 
of each class provide smoking compartments for 
each class of passengers, unless exempted by the 
Board of Trade.” 
The Metropolitan Railway obtained its 
exemption on the ground of its special cir- 
cumstances; but public pressure was too 
strong, and in 1874 it too provided smoking 
compartments. This ended the days of 
stealthy whiffs and puffs in dread of dis- 
covery. 

Another early by-law sought to prevent 
smoking in any shed or covered plat- 
form of a station, any person offending 
against it being subjected to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s., and liable, in addition, to be 
summarily removed from the premises. This 
was a reasonable enough precaution when 
eovered-in stations were mostly built of 
wood, but, at the same time, no restriction 
was placed upon the sale of tobacco and 
cigars in the refreshment rooms. 

H. G. ARCHER. 





‘MEN, WOMEN, AND HeErveys” (11 S. 
viii. 250, 334, 360).—At the second reference 
Cot. PripEaux throws considerable doubt 
on the attribution of this saying to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

In ‘The Jockey Club; or, A Sketch of 
the Manners of the Age’ (attributed to 
Charles Pigott), part ii., seventh edition, 
1792, p. 4, in the article on the D—ke of 
G—c—t—1, is the following :— 

“ Old Lady T—sh—nd formerly observed, that 
the human race might be divided into three 
separate classes :—men, women, and H—v—eys.”’ 
(The latter second dash is evidently an error.) 
A foot-note says: ‘‘ Alluding to the B—t—1 
family.”” Though one does not put great 
faith in the ‘ Jockey Club’ articles, it may 
be worth noting that this attribution to 
Lady Townshend is in a book which was 
published forty-five years before Lord 
Whanrncliffe’s edition of ‘The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’ 
which appeared in 1837. See third refer- 
ence, 8.v. corrigendum. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





‘Memoirs oF Sir JOHN LANGHAM, BART.’ 
(11 S. viii. 281, 351, 463; ix. 16, 53, 155).— 
Gilbert Burnet and Narcissus Luttrell have 
already been quoted for Sir James Langham’s 
command of Latin. The Bishop’s testi- 
mony, it may be observed, when given in 
its complete form, is rather more dis- 
paraging. He describes him as ‘‘a very 
weak man, famed only for his readiness of 
speaking florid Latin,’ and _ concludes: 
‘** But he was become a pedant with it, and 
his style was too poetical, and full of epithets 
and figures’ (‘ History of his Own Times,’ 
vol. i. 1823, p. 464). 

A more flattering estimate, by a more 

famous writer, of Sir James’s character and 
Latinity has been overlooked. The books 
and further subdivisions of Fuller’s great 
‘Church-History,’ 1655, have separate Dedi- 
cations. I am content to accept John 
Eglington Bailey’s calculation that there 
“are no less than seventy - five dedicatory epistles 
addressed to eighty-five patrons and patronesses— 
a circumstance which evidences Fuller’s popularity 
and a wide acquaintance.”’ 
The tenth century in book ii. is offered to 
‘Tacobo Langham, Armigero, amplissimi 
Senatoris Londinensis Primogenito.” After 
explaining that the dedication is meant to 
be particularly honourable because of the 
importance attaching to the number ten, 
and referring to Langham’s ‘“letum in- 
genium,” and explaining that his name is 
prefixed to this part of the history to lighten 
the path of readers wandering in this dark 
period, he ends with a compliment to his 
friend’s familiarity with the minutie of 
Latin style :— 

“ Quo cum nemo sit in ipsis Elegantiarum apici- 
bus Latinior, probe scio, Te perquam_ suaviter 
risurum, cum Diploma Edvardinum, nimia Bar- 
barie scatens, perlegeris.” , 
The charter was that by which Edward 
the elder in 915 “‘ effected the Restauration 
of decayed Cambridge” ! 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


AYLOFFE (11 S. ix. 191).—The family of 
Ayloffe will be found in the Harleian 
Society’s ‘ Visitations of Essex,’ as well as 
in Morant’s ‘Essex’ and other county 
histories. The pedigrees in the Visitations 


do not mention any Isabella. 

William Ayloffe was Serjeant-at-law in 
1577, and died in 1585, and other members 
of the family seem to have been closely 
connected with the legal profession. 

GEORGE RICKWORD. 

Public Library, Colchester. 
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EGYPTIAN Book OF THE DeEap (11 S. ix. 
191).—Dr. Wallis Budge in ‘The Mummy ’ 
(Cambridge, 1893, p. 202) shows that the 
collection of distinct compositions which are 
found inscribed upon pyramids, walls of 
tombs, sarcophagi, coffins and papyri, amu- 
lets, and other objects buried in the tombs 
with the dead, was called ‘ Rituel Funéraire ’ 
by Champollion, and that this misleading 
name was adopted by De Rougé, who in his 
‘ Etudes sur le Rituel Funéraire des Anciens 
Egyptiens ’ brought forward reasons for so 
doing, and considered that all he had said 
**justifie suffisamment, suivant nous, le 
titre choisi par Champollion.”” But had 
Champollion lived to examine the work 
further, Dr. Budge contends, he would have 
seen that it was not a ‘Ritual.’ This 
collection of chapters was entitled ‘ Todten- 
buch * by Lepsius in 1842, and by the name 
‘ Book of the Dead ’ it is now most generally 
known. A. R. BAYLey. 


The naire ‘ Book of the Dead’ was first 
used after the ‘ Totenbuch der alten Aegyp- 
ten,’ thus called because it was given to the 
dead in their grave, and applied by Richard 
Lepsius to his edition of an_ hieroglyphic 
papyrus preserved at Turin in 1842; 
‘Ritual of the Dead’ is after ‘Le Rituel 
Funéraire de Pamonth,’ i.e., an old Egyptian 
papyrus of a Demotie text preserved in 
Paris, and first edited under this name by 
Eugéne Revillout, since 1880. Its full title 
is ‘ Rituel Funéraire de Pamonth en Dé- 
motique, avec les Textes Hiéroglyphiques 
et Hiératiques Correspondants.’ Cf. also 
‘Schiaparelli, Libro dei Funerali’ (Turin, 
1881). H. Kress. 


THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT BALActava (118. 
ix. 186).—The dismounted men in all cavalry 
regiments are clerks, cooks, baétmen, &c. 

Haroxtp MAtert, Col. 


MAGISTRATES WEARING HATS ON THE 
Bencn (11 S. ix. 189).—R. B. P. asks 
whether this custom obtained only in the 
London police magistrates’ courts, or was 
extended to the provinces. 

I can say that it has been the custom for 
many years for the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions in the county of Dorset, and, no 
doubt, in many other counties, to wear his 
hat* whilst upon the Bench. It is intended, 
I believe, to denote that he represents the 
Sovereign in his judicial capacity. The 





*TI am glad to say that, notwithstanding the 
greater latitude now allowed in men’s headgear, 
it is only the ‘‘ tall” silk hat that is so worn. 





same custom was also followed by the 
various chairmen of Petty Sessions, though 
in more modern days it is, I think, more 
often dispensed with. I do not remember 
that any of the attendant magistrates did 
so, although they are of equal or co-ordinate 
authority with the chairman, and may be 
equally said to represent His Majesty in 
dispensing justice. This practice would 
confirm that of the London police, or sti- 
pendiary, magistrates referred to by your 
correspondent, who sit singly upon the 
Benth. 

I remember a story told of a certain 
criminal who, upon being convicted of some 
offence, reviled the presiding magistrate, 
who sentenced him, for daring to wear his 
hat as he sat just beneath the royal arms, 
which in many Courts, both Petty and at 
Quarter Sessions, surmount the chairman’s 
seat ! J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Inner Temple. 


In the sixties of the last century I often 
saw magistrates in Yorkshire wear their 
hats in Court when sitting in Petty Sessions. 
There was not any rule about it. Sometimes 
they wore their hats; sometimes they did 
not. F. NEWMAN. 


REVERSED ENGRAVINGS (11 S. ix. 189).— 
Reversed engravings of subject pictures must 
be rather uncommon, owing to the resulting 
left-handedness in action to which E. D. T. 
refers. In the matter of portraits, however, 
the prints very frequently appear in reverse. 
I have noticed it again and again, not among 
mezzotints, but among the prints of lesser 
size and worth, both in line and stipple. 
Many of these were probably engraved from 
a more costly engraving, rather than from the 
original picture. I believe that Reynolds’s 
portrait of Burke, now in the Council Hall 
in Bristol, faces the other way in the somes 
what scarce engraving in stipple by J. 
Hardy. MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


*“SoucH ” (11 S. ix. 79, 198).—In poor, 
much - discussed Ulster, whatever be our 
shortcomings, we may at least claim to 
know how our forefathers spoke the Scots 
tongue they handed down to us through 
more than two centuries. Therefore I 
venture to say that the word “ sough” is 
there in common daily use, and is never 
spoken so as to rime with “ruff.” 

Mr. BAYNE gives the very sound we use 
in Ulster, and he aptly quotes Burns, whose 
songs are dear to Ulster Scots as speaking 
their own tongue. Our gh is a very thick 
and somewhat unbeautiful sound, and may 
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possibly be more Irish than Scotch in its 
deep throaty tone. 

Sheughs are the equivalent of ditches, and 
all workpeople so describe them ; while the 
better-class children are warned against such 
words, and often know two tongues, the one 
for the drawing-room and the less elegant 
and homely one in use amongst servants. 
Downstairs we were quiet at the warning, 
**Good children make no noise’’; whereas 
the nursery version of the same old appeal 
was always, ‘“‘ Och, weans dear! would ye 
but whisht, and keep a calm sough for pity’s 
dear sake.” eos 


Famous CornisH REGIMENT OF 1643 (11 S° 
viii. 90).—Sir J. L. BonytTHon will be glad 
to know that by the courtesy of Mr. J. C. 
Whitebrook, the owner of this interesting 
MS., its contents will be published, after 
careful revision, in the next volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
of which Institution distance from Cornwall 
does not prevent his being a generous friend. 

THURSTAN PETER. 


Davip Burgess (11 S. ix. 150).—Accord- 
ing to the extract from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine given below, David Burges, Esq., 
died at Paris on 22 July, 1838. Your corre- 
spondent could obtain further particulars 
from the Bureau de I’Etat Civil in that city, 
either direct or, on payment of a fee of 5s. 
in addition to the charges of the Registrar, 
through the British Consulate-General. 

“Abroad. July 22. At Paris, David Burges, esq. 
of Leamington, late Capt. first Battalion Rifle 
Brigade.” —1838, pt. ii. p. 343, wee oe 


“THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE”? (11 S. ix. 7, 94).—The 
flagstaff presented to the fourth Duke of 
Northumberland by Mr. Edward Stamp in 
1861 was set up, not at Alnwick Castle, but 
at Alnwick Abbey, where it stood for thirty- 
three years. It having been reported that 
it was shaking the masonry of the ancient 
gate-house tower against which it had been 
planted, it was ordered to be taken down 
in 1894. 

The above-named Mr. Edward Stamp was 
born in 1809 or 1810 at Whitehouse in the 

arish of Alnwick. Running away from 

ome to sea at the age of 14, he rose to be 
master and mariner. It is stated that he 
first visited British Columbia in 1856; subse- 
quently he founded lumber mills at Barclay 
Sound ; embarked on the banks of the Fraser 
River in a fish-curing business; and at the 
time of his death was engaged in forming a 





company at New Westminster for the pack- 

ing of salmon. He was more than once a 

member of a Colonial Legislature, and 

died in the month of January, 1872, while 

on a visit to London. J. C. Hopson. 
Alnwick. 


BLACKFRIARS Roan (11 S. ix. 185)—On 
Laurie and Whittle’s Plan of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, dated 12 May, 
1794, the thoroughfare now known as Black- 
friars Road is called ‘“‘ George’s Road” as 
far as Webber Street, and from there to the 
Obelisk ‘‘ Temple Pl.” The name ‘“ Albion 
Place,” still given separately in the ‘ Post 
Office Directory,’ is also printed on this 
plan. The square now called Nelson Square 
was then known as St. George’s Place. 

RoLanpD AUSTIN. 


An Earty Map or IReLanp (11 S. ix. 
208).—Will the following afford a clue ?— 
‘Anne, sole sister and heir of Mr. Richard 
Merriweather, who died unmarried 1720, married 
Mr. John Lowndes, of Overton, in Cheshire, who 
afterwards resided here cay nagpaas g Dover], 
and dying in 1734 left an only da. and heir Sarah, 
who married Awnsham Churchill, Esq., of Henbury, 
owner likewise of Upton Manor, and nephew of 
Awnsham Churchill, the purchaser of that manor, 
who was an eminent stationer, and M.P. for Dor- 
chester, the son of Wm. Churchill, Esq., of that 
place.”—Hasted’s ‘ Hist. of Kent, vol. ix. p. 379. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


‘*MxEG’s DIVERSIONS ”’ (11 S. ix. 208).— 
The Meg from whom this phrase originated 
was “Long Meg of Westminster,’’ who in 
‘A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fic- 
tion,’ &c., by William A. Wheeler, M.A. 
(1870), is described as follows :— 

“A ‘lusty bouncing romp? and procuress of the 
sixteenth century, whose ‘ Life and Pranks’ were 
‘imprinted at London’ in 1582, and subsequently. 
She is often alluded to by the older English 
writers.”’ 

There are in the British Museum Cata- 
logue nine editions, of various dates, of this 
good lady’s ‘ Life and Pranks.’ 

Inner Temple. Harry B. PoLann. 

Meg was Margaret Crow in Craven’s 
play ‘ Meg’s Diversion,’ produced at the 
New Royalty in 1866. It had a long and 
successful run, and figured on the bill with 
Burnand’s inimitable burlesque of ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ which drew the whole town to 
the little house in Dean Street, Soho. Miss 
M. Oliver impersonated Meg, and, in the 
language of her father, Jasper Pidgeon, the 


| village carpenter, was her “ diversion.” 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 
80, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
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May not this phrase denote Long Meg 
of Westminster, who is often alluded to by 
old writers? A ‘lusty, bouncing romp ” 
and procuress of the sixteenth century, her 
‘Life and Pranks’ were ‘imprinted at 
London ” in 1582. A. R. BAyLey. 


Many years ago a short drama called 
“ Meg’s Diversion ’ was played with success 
at the old Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, 
Soho. It was written by the actor who took 
the chief male part, H. T. Craven. The 
heroine was “Patty” Oliver. This may 
throw some light upon the query. 

CrcIL CLARKE. 

(Several other’ correspondents thanked for the 

same suggestion. ] 


LESCELINE DE VERDON (11 S. viii. 371; 
ix. 130).—I regret exceedingly that, owing 
to important work requiring my constant 
attention, I have been prevented. until now 
from tendering to Mr. Gopparp H. OrPEN 
the expression of my gratitude for the very 
interesting and most valuable contribution 
by him at the second reference. 

Coming from so able and learned a writer, 
the evidence which your correspondent 
brings forward regarding the acquirement of 
the Earldom of Ulster by Walter de Burgh 
and the identity of his wife should put an 
end to the oft-repeated fable that Walter 
married Matilda de Laci, daughter of Hugh 
de Laci, Earl of Ulster, by his first wife, 
Lesceline de Verdon, and became on such 
marriage Earl of Ulster 7.2. 

But by far the most important feature of 
Mr. ORPEN’S communication is the decisive 
evidence he has produced that Lesceline de 
Verdon was the sister, and not the daughter, 
of Thomas de Verdon, and that conse- 
quently she was the daughter of Bertram 
de Verdon and Rohese, his second wife. 
After the extract from the Gormanston 
Register which Mr. OrPEN has been good 
enough to include, there can no longer be 
any possible room for the identity of Lesce- 
line de Verdon to be in doubt. 

Your correspondent has given so much 
valuable infor mation that I would venture 
to solicit his further assistance. 

At 11 8. viii. 375, col. 1, I showed that 
Bertram de Verdon married Rohese “ in or 
by 1179,” and that as she was, according to 
Mr. St. Crarr BAaDDELEY (%b., p. 254), “no 
older actually than c. 50” at her decease in 
1215, she must have been but 14 years of 
age at the time of her marriage. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
the children of this marriage were William, 
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Thomas, Bertram, Robert, Nicholas, Walter, 
and Lesceline ; but when we find Lynam in 
his ‘ Sketches of the Earlier Verduns,’ p. x 
(vide ‘The Abbey of St. Mary, Croxden, 
Staffordshire ’), stating that Thomas “‘ was 
born about 1180, and in any case but very 
little before and very little after”; Mr. 
St. CLarR BADDELEY speaking of Thomas 
as ‘son and heir” of Bertram (11 8. vii. 
171); and Lynam (‘ Sketches,’ &c., p. xv?) 
referring to, Nicholas as presumably of age 
by 21 Aug., 1203, it is evident that the 
order of issue, as given by Burke, cannot 
altogether be relied upon for accuracy. 

Lesceline is spoken of as the youngest 
child. If Thomas was born ec. 1180, and 
Nicholas—presumably the second son, as 
he was Thomas's heir at the latter's death 
in 1199—in 1182, it would appear that the 
other four sons, allowing the same interval 
of time, were born between, say, 1184 and 
1190, and Lesceline probably c. 1192, the 
year of her father’s death at Joppa. 

But Mr. OrPEN suggests that Lesceline’s 
marriage to Hugh may have been about the 
time of the forfeiture of ‘“‘ Makergalin ”’ by 
Gilbert de Nangle or de Angulo, which 
occurred, according to the Dublin copy of 
the Annals of Inisfallen, in 1196 (J. H. 
Round in Genealogist, New Series, vol. xv. 
p. 3). 

But if this supposition is correct the 
question arises, What was the real date of 
Lesceline’s birth ? If the marriage took 


‘place c. 1196, it must have been entered into 


by Hugh to secure Lesceline’s inheritance, 
and consummated later, for she must have 
been still a child if the date suggested for 
her birth is correct, her parents, according 
to Lynam (‘ Sketches,’ &c., p. x), having 
only been married c. 1179, and there being 
evidence that she was not the eldest of their 
children. May she, perhaps, have been 
their second child, and born c. 1181? In 
such case she might, as early marriages were 
in vogue, have been married to Hugh de 
Laci in 1196. 

I should be extremely obliged for any 
evidence Mr. ORPEN could furnish as to the 
date of Lesceline’s birth; also of her 
decease. 

Permit me now to say a few words regard- 
ing your correspondent’s startling announce- 
ment that Ratour and le Nober were never 
the property of a De Verdun (and therefore 
could not have formed a portion of Lesce- 
line’s ‘‘ maritagium ”’), a statement which he 
supports by alleging that Cal. Doc. Ire., i., 
Nos. 1371-3-4, ‘ if correctly abstracted, 
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are faulty,” and by reference to a deed 
(Gormanston Register, f. 188 dors.) ‘‘ to be 
dated c. 1194,” by which both the above 
were granted by Walter de Laci to his 
brother Hugh. 

May I venture, however, to ask whether 
Mr. ORPEN can. state what lands are referred 
to in Cal. Doce. Ire., No. 1210, as quoted by 
me (11 §8. viii. 67), and what the names 
were of the two castles held by Lesceline “ of 
the fee of Nicholas in Ireland of her mari- 
tagium ”’ (Pat. 10 Hen. III. m. 3, m. 5, and 
5 dors.), referred to by Lynam at p. xvi of 
his above-mentioned work ? 

Mr. ORPEN says “Cal. Doc. Ire., No. 
1372, is correct’’; and this shows that 
Lesceline received some lands on her mar- 
riage to Hugh de Laci, and this is confirmed 
by the passage I have quoted from the 
‘Book of Howth,’ p. 416 (11 S. viii. 372), 
which passage might be read (might it not ?) 
as implying that the castles of Rath and 
Nober had formed a portion of Lesceline’s 
inheritance. 

The date given for Hugh’s marriage with 
Emeline de Riddlesford, namely, c. 1212-16, 
is that assigned for it by Mr. St. Crate 
BapDDELEY (ib., p. 172). Mr. ORpPEN is 
disposed to place it at a much later date. 
If we accept this view, we may, perhaps, 
also assume that her birth was later than 
1198. As regards the barrenness of Eme- 
line, may not her failure of issue by Hugh 
probably be accounted for by the fact that 
“he had in 1225 already abandoned his 
wife, and was living with an adulteress ”’ 
(‘ Ann. Mon.,’ iii. 91)? Evidently relations 
were strained, and, if Mr. OrpPEN’s idea is 
correct, may have been so ever since the 
marriage took place. This would seem to 
be what may have happened, and as Mr. 
ORPEN’S suggestion is a feasible one, and 
as a consequence Emeline’s birth has to be 
postdated, there would be nothing strange 
in her having had two children by her second 
husband. Unfortunately, we do not know 
the date of the marriage of Emeline’s 
parents, which would be a valuable clue, 
though we know her father died 1243 (Arch- 
dall’s Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ i. 120), 
and that she was the eldest daughter. 
There is scope here for conjecture as to 
what was the year of her birth. As she 
was married to Hugh before 1225, perhaps 
only just before, the latest probable date of 
her birth would be 1210. She would thus 
have been c. 33 years of age at the time of 
her second marriage in 1243. 

Your correspondent brings his communi- 
eation to a close with the suggestion that 





possibly there were two Walters de Riddles- 
ford. From this it would appear that 
Amabilis FitzHenry may have been mother 
to the Walter de Riddlesford to whom 
she has been assigned as first wife, the said 
Walter’s only wife being Alianore de Viteri. 
If Amabilis can be shown to have been 
sister to Meiler FitzHenry, the Justiciar of 
Ireland 1199-1203, she might possibly have 
filled the position assigned to her by Mr. 
OrPEN. But this is quite a fresh problem, 
which will need investigation. 
Thus one thing to another leads, 
And gives fresh cause for searching deeds. 
Francis H. RELTON. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


Sir Rocer L’Estrance’s Porm ‘THE 
Loyat Prisoner ’ (11 8S. ix. 201).—If your 
correspondent will refer to 10 S. i. 250 he 
will be able to correct some of his informa- 
tion about this poem. Lovelace’s lines ‘To 
Althea ’ were written, according to the MS. 
heading in various transcripts, during his 
imprisonment in the Gate-house, where 
he was confined from 30 April to 21 June, 
1642. 

I should be glad to know where and when 
he and L’Estrange were in the same prison 
and at the same time, and also what is 
the evidence that either was imprisoned for 
his share in the Kent rising of 1648. The 
latter is generally supposed to have escaped 
to Holland immediately upon the failure of 
the insurrection, and though the former was 
committed to Peter-house on 9 June, I have 
hitherto failed to find any mention of his 
name as having taken part in it. 

G. THORN-DRURY. 


* Riicxsack’”’ or ‘‘ Rucksack” (11 S. 
viii. 447, 497, 517; ix. 53, 117, 196).—Hav- 
ing used the rucksack in the Bavarian Tyrol, 
I was interested in H. K. H.’s notes, and 
wrote to my friend Prof. K. Gschwend of 
Hanover (himself a native of Tyrol and 
speaking the dialect), enclosing the cutting 
from ‘N. & Q.’ He tells me that he is not 
in agreement with Prof. Farmer, and says 
that it is from ruck’n, a man’s back in the 
Bavarian dialect (not riicken), and is entirely 
so understood by the people, many of whom 
cannot speak High German, and would not 
be concerned about the incorrect form of 
rucksack (in place of ruck’nsack); they are 
a very simple folk, and give simple names 
to their belongings. The rucksack was & 
Bavarian invention of about fifty years ago, 
used by wood choppers and floaters and 
others who had to carry food with them for, 
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perhaps, a week. For a long time it was 
known only in a small part of Tyrol—in 
Prof. Gschwend’s own district not at all 
during his boyhood. It is carried on the 
back, and rests upon it (as I found myself, 
though the shoulders may feel it), in con- 
trast to bags carried in the hand or on the 
shoulder. He believes the theory of its 
being named after ruck (push) is that of 
a scholar who is accustomed to seek for 
the solution of problems in ways out of the 
ordinary man’s track, and of course the 
guides always use High German in their 
conversation with strangers. 

My friend says he will make further 
inquiries, and let me know the result. 

Tuos. G. GAWTHORP. 


There has been further correspondence on 
this query in the pages of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Prof. Farmer now admits “ the 
force of....arguments in favour of... .solu- 
tions which” he had rejected. But he 
still maintains that his rucksack has more to 
do with a “jerk” than with his “ back.” 
The present writer used to find the weight 
of his rucksack was on his back, and when 
well packed there is no “ jostle.” Ss. L. 


THE SEconD FoLio oF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Prays (11 S. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317; 
ix. 11, 73, 114, 172, 217, 237)—TI have no 
wish to discuss the main point of Bacon v. 
Shakespeare ; but if Shakespeare was, as Sir 
Epwin DurnNING-LAWRENCE says, “a Strat- 
ford clown ”’ who could not write, why did 
Bacon (that very clever man) let such an 
unlearned “clown” father his plays? For 
Shakespeare’s acquaintance must have known 
his ignorance and inability to write such 
plays, and therefore the secret must have 
been exposed, and it is more than probable 
they would have found out for certain who 
did write them. W. B. S. 


A JUSTIFICATION OF KiNG JOHN (11 S. ix. 
63, 155). —In my copy of Valentine Green’s 
pamphlet a former owner has written in 
pencil in the margin of p. 4 the following :— 


“On the opening of the tomb of King John» 
in the Cathedral, on Monday, July 17th, 1797, a 
gentleman of this city took an handful of the 
skeletons or skins of maggots, that were in and 
about the abdomen of the body, and angled with 
them in the Severn; and absolutely caught a 
brace of Bleak with them. 

Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 

Should patch a wall to expel the winiter’s flaw ! 

‘ History of Worcester,’ by T. Eaton, 1816.” 


A. R. BAayLey. 





Praces In Dickens (11 S. ix. 169).—I 
suggest for the street at the back of Long 
Acre, with. its brokers and marine stores, 
Monmouth Street. The ‘Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science” is correctly named; it is 
represented to-day by Gatti’s Restaurant. 
As a place for exhibitions it was celebrated 
for *‘ Perkins’s Steam Gun,” “ The Electric 
Eel,”’ and ‘“ The Pacificator.”’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND MEMORIALS 
(11 S. ix. 202).—The statue of George IV. 
is noted on p. 172 of Freeling’s ‘ Grand 
Junction Railway Companion,’ 1838. There 
is also a full-page advertisement of G. 
Richmond, Collis & Co., late Sir Edward 
Thomason’s manufactory, Church Street, 
Birmingham. It states that 
‘the Copper Bronze Statue of his late Majesty, 
upwards of 6 feet in height, was modelled, cast, and 
sculptured at this Establishment: as also a Shield, 
in honour of the Duke of Wellington's Victories. 
These, and numerous other Works, are stationed 
in separate Rooms, to exhibit the progress of 
British Art, which Strangers are invited to visit.” 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Berkhamsted. 


CHARLES Lams’s ‘“ Mrs. S—” (11 S. viii. 
262, 318, 375, 414, 476).—Indifferent health 
and other hindrances are the cause of this 
belated reply to Mr. G. H. Wurre’s reason- 
able suggestion that, when Lamb in his 
‘Elia’ essay, ‘ A Chapter on Ears,’ referred 
to his “long coats,”’ he did not mean the 
gown of the Bluecoat boy, but the “ long 
yellow petticoat’? worn underneath it. 
This is borne out by a reference in Lamb’s 
poem ‘ Written on the Day of my Aunt’s 
Funeral ’ :— 

I have not forgot 
The busy joy of that important day, 
When, childlike, the poor wanderer was content 
To leave the bosom of parental love, 
His childhood’s play-place, and his early home, 
For the rude fosterings of a stranger’s hand, 
Hard uncouth tasks, and schoolboy’s scanty fare. 
How did thine eye peruse him round and round, 
And hardly know him in his yellow coats, 
Red leathern belt, and gown of russet blue ! 


S. ButTrERWoRTH. 


RasBiT Rime (11 S. viii. 150; ix. 215).— 
The author of ‘ Lilliput Levée’ was W. B. 
Rands (1823-82). See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Wo. H. Peer. 


THE Rep Hanp or ULsTER (11 S. vii. 
189, 275, 334, 373, 434; viii. 14, 95, 154, 217, 
273; ix. 195, 238)—The query contained 
in the first of the above-quoted references has 
not, so far as I am aware, been definitely 
replied to. The question asked was why 
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the red hand printed at the head of the 
Ulster Covenant is the right hand, whereas 
the hand which a baronet (of Ulster) bears 
on his coat is the left hand. May not the 
reason be that the connexion of baronets of 
Ulster with that province being of a merely 
nominal or fictitious nature, the cognizance 
of Ulster—the dexter hand, couped at the 
wrist, gu., of O’Neill—was differenced in 
the case of such baronets, and the left hand 
assigned to them accordingly ? 
; AL hes Ve 





Hotes on Books. 


Early Wars of Wessex. By Albany F. Major. 
Edited by the late Charles W. Whistler. 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

TuIs admirable work deals with a very interesting 
and important epoch in our country’s history— 
one about which, however, most people are pro- 
foundly ignorant, owing to the fact that there is 
available so little information of a lucid and 
authentic character. 

It is a study of the period following the evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Romans, and it traces in 
the ceaseless warfare of Celt, Saxon, and Dane 
the gradual welding together of the foundation 
of the English nation. It is remarkable for the 
manner in which there have been laid under 
contribution an immense variety of sources of 
information—the documentary records, so far as 
they go; careful study of the local topography, 
based upon intimate personal acquaintance ; 
some special knowledge of Scandinavian antiqui- 
ties; local and family traditions and names ; 
folk-lore, &c.—and for the sagacious reasoning 
and acute deduction which have been brought to 
bear upon them. The result is a volume which, 
commencing with the dim half-lights of Arthurian 
tradition, gradually develops a clearly outlined 
picture of early England as far as the reign of 
Alfred the Great in the ninth century. It treats 
of a difficult period in a style pleasant and inter- 
esting, and will be found of value alike from the 
historical, racial, and topographical points of 
view. 

When, as is pointed out in the Preface, so 
much of the early history of these islands “ re- 
mains writ large on the face of the country,” it is 
to be deplored that, apart from vague local tradi- 
tions, so little is generally known to aid in inter- 
preting these signs aright. 

The warfare through which was evolved the 
Kingdom of Wessex, with the overlordship of her 
rulers, materially helped to shape the destiny of 
England as a whole. And here is traced, step by 
step, how the Teutonic conquerors gradually dis- 
placed the Celtic and Roman inhabitants until 
they “‘ became the people of the land itself.” 

Book I. deals, in eight chapters, with the rise 
of the Kingdom of Wessex to its final subjuga- 
tion of the rival British Kingdom of Dyvnaint, 
One notes with interest how much in this early 
period the Abbey of Glastonbury stands out as 
an historic landmark. In Book IJ. we come to 





the advent of the Danes, in whose case we can 
again note the paramount importance to this | 





country of command of the sea. Book III. 
traces the final stages of the great struggle between 
Alfred and the Danes, resulting at last in the 
overthrow of the latter and their disappearance 
as a conquering race. 

Numerous maps, plans, and diagrams, valuable 
references to authorities in foot-notes, and an 
excellent Index add to the usefulness. of this, one 
of the most important contributions to early 
English history which have appeared in recent. 
years. 


Book-Auction Records. Vol. XI. Part I. (Hamp- 

stead, Karslake & Co., 1l. 1s. yearly.) 
WE always give a welcome to these‘ Records,’ and 
the present part is specially interesting. We note 
that a copy of the first edition of ‘ The Complete 
Angler,’ contemporary binding in a case, fetched 
5601. There is a long list under Shakespeare, 
including the Second, Third, and Fourth Folios. 
There are first editions of Milton and Spenser, 
besides the first of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 461. ; 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Evening Walk,’ 34l. ; ‘ Pedestrian 
Tour,’ 35l.; ‘Grace Darling,’ 21l.; and ‘ Lines. 
written after the Death of Charles Lamb’ (only 
five or six copies known), 491. Under Dickens are 
the first edition of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ in parts, 
8l.; ‘Sunday under Three Heads,’ 7/1. 7s.; and 
‘The Village Coquettes,’ 91. Under Lamb are 
the first series of the first edition of ‘ Elia,’ in 
the original boards with label, 252. ; and the first 
edition of ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ with Blake’s. 
plates, 351. Bronté first editions fetched big 
prices, two copies of ‘ Jane Eyre’ realizing 221. 
10s. and 33/. (the latter a very fine example). 

The article introducing the part is by Mr. 
William Jaggard, and is entitled ‘ Stratford-upon- 
Avon from a Student’s Standpoint.’ It is illus- 
trated by a view of the Memorial Library. 

We congratulate the editor, Mr. Frank Kars- 
lake, on his being able to announce 74 new sub- 
scribers during the past year. 


The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire: their 
Origin and Development. By Heinrich Mutsch- 
mann. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Place-Names of Gloucestershire: a Handbook. 
By W. St. Clair Baddeley. (Gloucester, John 
Bellows, 5s.) 

THESE two works, each signed by a name known 

to our readers, carry on worthily the tradition of 

this particular branch of scholarship. No small 
part of the equipment necessary for the student 
of place-names is a happy knack of conjecture— 
not likely, in these days of meticulous scrutinizing,. 
to go unchastised if its exercise flouts too cavalierly 
those ascertained philological sequences and 
modifications which some writers like to speak 
of as “‘laws.”” Dr. Mutschmann is certainly the 
possessor of this faculty, which, supported by a 
thorough study of available data, has on occasion 
done him notable service. A good example is 
the article on ‘‘ Sherwood,”’ where he offers at least 
very plausible grounds for explaining the first 
element as the same with the O.E. scir =boundary,,. 
to be compared, etymologically, with the element 
common in Low German field-names such as 

Schiereneiken, Schierholz, and historically to be 

referred to the German custom, familiar to us 

from the pages of Tacitus, of leaving tracts of 
dense forest as the safest boundary between tribe 
and tribe. It happens that Sherwood Forest does: 
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actually at the present day coincide with the 
boundary line between the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby. Dr. Mutschmann’s book, besides its 
abundance of sound information, its clearness and 
precision of statement, and its thoroughness of 
handling, has a certain neatness about its style, 
and, where opportunity is afforded, a certain 
turn of zest and humour, which make it rather an 
exceptionally pleasant work of its kind. 


Mr. St. Clair Baddeley in dealing with Glouces- 
tershire place-names had one or two hard nuts 
to crack. We are glad that the contributions to 
our columns of Mr. Mayhew and Dr. Krueger have 
been of service to him in elucidating the meaning 
of ‘‘ Meend,”’ a word to which he has devoted much 
labour, the results of which he has set out in a 
careful discussion of forms and of evidence. 
** Coln,” ‘“‘ Aust,’ ‘‘ Cotteswold,” and “‘ Sencley ” 
or ‘“‘St. Chloe’ may be mentioned as difficult 
words which have been dealt with as satisfactorily 
as the material at hand permitted. Mr. Baddeley 
has done well to include in his collection a con- 
siderable number of the names which appear 
in ancient documents, but have vanished from 
ordinary use. It is worth noting, as against the 
statement sometimes found to the effect that in 
the South- West ‘‘ Thorpes”’ are unknown, that 
our author has found no fewer than seventeen 
examples of this suffix in Gloucestershire. Their 
situation, however, close together between the 
Cotteswolds and_ the Severn, would seem to point 
to their derivation from some abnormal, i.e. in 
this case Scandinavian, origin. 


Archeologia Aliana; or, Miscellaneous ‘l'racts 
relating to Antiquity. Third Series. Vol. X. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Society of Antiquaries.) 


Tuis tenth volume of the third series of ‘ Archzeo- 
logia A‘liana’ is one of more than usual import- 
ance, for it is the special centenary volume of a 
Society that was formed in 1813. It has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. J. Crawford Hodgson to write, 
after an interesting fashion, the history of this 
celebrated antiquarian association, which has 
admittedly for many years past taken the lead of 
all other provincial societies of a like character. 

The Antiquarian Society of Newcastle -upon- 
Tyne was started on 23 January, 1813, by seven- 
teen gentleman who met in the Long Koom of 
* Loftus Inn”’ at Newcastle, on the invitation of 
Mr. John Ball, a bookseller of the town, with the 
object of promoting inquiries into antiquities in 
general, but more especially in the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham. 
The Mayor and Corporation granted the new-born 
Society the use of a room, the King’s Chamber, in 
the Castle, where a meeting was first held in 
November, 1813; but after a few years the room 
proved to be unsuitable and too small, and the 
Society sought other quarters. Eventually, how- 
ever, at a time when railway operations further 
jeopardized the partially ruined castle, the Society 
not only succeeded in gaining possession of it, 
but, with the assistance of the Corporation, 
undertook a careful repair of its valuable Norman 
features. The thirty-sixth anniversary meeting 
was held within the restored castle in February, 
1849, and the various colléctions and property 
which the Society had accumulated were placed 
within its walls. Since that date the Society has 
— rested in this historic and ideal 
abode. 





The museum, within the castle, was formally 
opened in 1885; it is rich in objects of arn 
and value illustrative of all periods, but is mainly 
confined to discoveries in the northern counties. 
Mr. R. O. Heslop supplies in these pages notes 
as to its gradual development. Mr. R. Blair 
contributes similar notes as to the extensive and 
valuable library pertaining to the Society. Both 
these gentlemen have served in past years, with 
much distinction, as secretaries to the Society. 

A chronological list of members from 1813 to 
1913 is supplied, from which we gather that the 
Society is in full vigour, twenty-five recruits having 
been gained in 1912. To this is added an alpha- 
betical list of members for the like per‘od. 

Brief biographies of the chief contributors to the 
Society’s literature form the bulk of the volume, 
which extends to about 400 small quarto pages. 
The most useful portion of the book to the mem- 
bers and to antiquaries in general is the classi- 
fled catalogue of papers printed in ‘ Archeologia. 
AXliana’ during the century of its existence. 
The pages are brightened by an excellently 
produced series of portraits of more or less distin- 
guished members, including five successive Dukes. 
of Northumberland. 


QUERIES relating to the birthplace of the Duke: 
of Berwick, to the Saint-Graal, consecration 
crosses, and the age at which great men tend to 
produce their masterpieces are all discussed in 
recent numbers of JL’ Intermédiaire. In reply 
to a question regarding the credibility of Hanni- 
bal’s having dissolved rocks with vinegar, a 
correspondent sends an interesting note to the 
effect that some years ago the curé of Montgaillard 
in the Foix country succeeded in making a much- 
needed road a hundred fathoms long and twelve 
feet wide by the same means, for it appears that, 
if rocks are heated red by fire and then deluged 
with vinegar, the vinegar flows into calcined 
fissures opened in the stone, and softens it till it 
may easily be broken. Other correspondents. 
discuss the true condition of the French peasants 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
several of them bringing forward evidence to 
demonstrate that, generally speaking, the tillers 
of the soil were far from being the oppressed 
helots often described by biased historians. 
Though it can be scarcely doubted that in certain 
districts extreme degradation and misery existed, 
in other parts of France energetic yeomen and 
toft-holders formed a considerable part of the 
population, as still existing wills and other legal 
documents prove. 


Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK writes :— 

“* Any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who were interested 
in your review (11 S. viii. 400) of my pamphlet 
‘Glasgow Cross, with a Suggestion as to the 
Origin of Scottish Market Crosses,’ may be glad 
to know of a new and valuable contribution to 
the subject by Comte Goblet d’Alviella, entitled 

‘Les Perrons de la Wallonie et les Market- 
Crosses de IlEcosse’ (Brussels, Hayez, rue de 
Louvain 112, 1914). The paper was read to the 
Royal Academy of Belgium on 11 Nov., 1913. 
This is quite the most learned contribution to 
a diflicult subject, in which the author gives his 
reasons for believing with me that the Perrons 
and the so-called Crosses have a ‘common 
origin with the Rolandsiiulen.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. JOSEPH BAER of Frankfurt-a.-M. 
fegin in their Catalogue 622 the description of a 
collection of works on German literature, which 
includes a set of Goethe items drawn in part from 
the libraries of the late Lionel v. Donop and Gustav 
Wendt. <A copy of the little publication ‘ Trést 
Einsamkeit,’ issued by L. A. v. Arnim in 1808, 
containing legends, poems, and stories which 
had appeared first in the Zeitung fiir Finsiedler, 
costs 300m. The Goethe section includes a 
first edition of ‘Faust,’ 1790, 1200m., and a 
copy in the original cover of Stapfer’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Faust’ into French, with Delacroix’s 
illustrations, 1828, 1500m. <A copy of the rarer 
issue of the first edition of ‘ Gétter, Helden, und 
Wieland,’ 1774, is offered for 400m. There are 
one or two copies of ‘ Werther’ in the first edi- 
tion, of which the best may be had for 800m. 
Among the items of Goethe history and literature 
is the Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen for 1772-84, 
which contains contributions from Goethe’s pen ; 
this is rare, and not expensive at 1400m. A 
somewhat similar, yet more precious item is a 
complete copy of ‘ Rheinischer Most,’ 1775, a 
collection of miscellaneous plays and poems, of 
which the first three are Goethe’s—-2400m. We 
may also mention a “‘ Collection de cent Silhou- 
ettes des personnes illustres et célébres, dessinées 
d’aprés les originaux,” by Anthing Gotha, 1793, 


1000m. 


Messrs. E. Parsons have sent us a catalogue 
of some 430 items, hardly any one of which but 
offers entertainment and instruction. They have 
a number of drawings, among which we noticed 
a series of 22 pen-drawings: ‘ The Game of 
Bridge,’ by Lance Thackeray, illustrating a poem 
von the game, 25 guineas; and 87 plates, forming 
the ‘Chimneypiece Maker’s Daily Assistant : 
or, Treasury of New Designs for Chimney- 
pieces, &c.,’ 2 vols., 1766-9, 10/7. 10s. The items 
connected with French architeoture and orna- 
ment make a good series, one of which, offered 
for 85 guineas, is Langlois’s ‘ L’Architecture 4 
la Mode,’ in two folio volumes (1750). They have 
also Jean Baptiste Monnoyer's * Livre de Toutes 
Sortes de Fleurs d’aprés Nature,’ bound up with 
other series of plates of flowers engraved by 
Monnoyer and Vauquer, mounted in a large folio 
volume, 1670, 40 guineas. There is a fine Horee 
printed on vellum by Spite (1552), having 
the printer’s device of the skeleton man on the 
title-page, 16 large woodcuts, and 20 small initial 
figures, the whole illuminated in gold and colours, 
38 guineas; and a MS. Hore of the fifteenth 
century in Gothic letters, 16 lines to a page and 
:209 pages, with two miniatures, 251. Among the 
most interesting of all the things here are the 
Persian MSS.—in particular, a series of 56 original 
drawings of flowers, birds, and insects of the 
-seventeenth century, 75 guineas. — Seventy-three 
plates in mezzotint and line of racing and hunting 
scenes—portraits of famous sportsmen and famous 
horses —include work by Sartorius, Seymour, 
Spencer, and Hone, and range from 1741 onwards, 
1501. From the Huth Library comes, among 
other things, a set of 51 woodcuts, ‘ Icones 
Catecheseos, et Virtutum ac Vitiorum illustrate 
numeris,’ 1557, 151. 15s. A typographical item, 
Granjon’s ‘ Alexandreis ’ of Galtherus, printed in 





a running Italian or script type, which was soon 
abandoned, was also in the Huth Collection: 
the date is 1558, the price 10/. 10s. 


MEssrs. JAME@ RIMELL & Sons’ Clearance 
Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books (No. 235) 
contains a good variety of works. ‘Le Dé- 
caméron de Jean Boccace,’ in 5 vols., adorned 
with 110 plates and 97 vignettes, published at 
Paris, 1757-61, is offered for 127. The 100 vols., 
bound in 50, of the Chiswick Press “‘ British Poets,” 
including Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ are to be had for 
181. 188. An interesting item is a set, running to 
41 8vo vols., of ‘‘ Le Cabinet des Fées,”’ a collection 
of French fairy-tales by Perrault, Madame 
d’Aulnoy, M. de Caylus, and others, published 
at Geneva and at Paris in 1785, 61. 6s. A first 
edition of Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ 1768, 
301. ; Surtees’s six sporting novels, all in their 
first editions, 1847-65, with the illustrations by 
Leech and Phiz, 35l.; a copy of Monmerque’s 
‘Madame de Sévigné,’ in 14 vols., with the two 
volumes of additional letters edited by Capmus, 
1862-72, 91. 9s.; a first edition of White’s ‘ Sel- 
borne,’ 1789, 121. 12s. ; Solvyns’s ‘ Les Hindous,’ 
with the text in French and English, and 298 
coloured etched plates made from drawings on 
the spot—a work undertaken at the instigation of 
Sir William Jones—13l. 13s. ; and a fine copy of 
the scarce book, Daniell’s ‘ Voyage round Great 
Britain,’ containing 308 aquatint plates of 
scenery, with text by Richard Ayton, 701, are 
a few of the more valuable books of which we 
find we have made a note. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- In parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Sr. Swirnin.—Forwarded to Y. T. 


E. M. F.—For “‘ Queen Anne is dead ”’ see 4 S. iii. 
467, where CoL. PRIDEAUX informs a querist that in 
Swift’s time (v. his *‘ Polite Conversation ’) the corre- 
sponding phrase was ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth is dead.” 


CORRIGENDA. —In the article ‘Shilleto,’ ante, 
p. 212, col. 2, 1.19 from top, for “ Agbrig and 
Mosley”’ read Agbrig and Morley; 1. 19 from 
bottom, for “‘ Pontefract about the year 1621” 
read 1121. 
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